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-d and described the tongue 
. . ; u M scattered ah *°*’ the whole body, setting 
Of iniquiV- d ' “and set on fire of hell," 
aS “a fiie, course of man tame; it is an 

on «■* 5" e , ug aJded. “The ^.“^hen St, James passed 
- an , d Whe , Ml of deadly P°' s “ n "e' \ apprehend that he 
° nrU> ’ diet upon the human an j to a u c ! asses of 

truth a PP lica “ e .” h a should like to press is this- 
SP ttv And the point whic fae that which it is made by 
that 'the tongue will ge^^ly ^ which it is ma de by the 
father and mother rath er ^ a schooli of whatever grade, 

school. Let everything oe ^ fathers and mothers bear , n 

to curb this unruly wemb , ^ . n school thejr children 

m i„d that whatever atte p these da ys are just what St. James 
will prove that tongues ^ ^ world in anc ient days, 

described them as being must be fought at home, 

and that the battle exampl e from father and 

with all the advantage of pi ecept an 

from mother th s j s t he commonest, the most 

Tlnf of fathers and motncis is 

1 i t- a that exists in the world. The classes 

:tz :::r £ r ** m evc ry ^.icn. in 

every mob, a large number are parents and all have teen 
children, and yet what a mysterious thing ts childhood, 
and what a solemn thing is the bond which binds mother 
and child, or father and child, together. Looking upon the 
institution of the family from the highest and holiest point o 
view, one would be disposed to think that no patent cou 
fail to do his duty, that no child could fail to honour its 
father and its mother, and indeed the loving bonds which 
bind families together in a sweet and divine union are not 
yet decayed. Family life and family love are things of 
God which all the frosts and east winds of this cold world 
cannot quite destroy ; and the most blessed, the most effectual, 
the most lasting influence for good is the lesson of holiness, the 
lesson of devotion, the lesson of duty taught by a mothers 
lips, and a mother’s example, and a mother’s love, in the dap 
of almost infancy. This is the only way in which the youth 
of this English nation can be brought up in the nurture alic 
admonition of the Lord! 

Westminster Abbey, 

May i8th y i* Qo . 


The Welcome Guest. 

A CHAPTER ON VISITING. 

By Mrs. A. Caumont, Author of “ The Hanleys, " &e. 


" Welcome the coming, speed the parting guest." 

In good Parisian society great importance is attached to 
the paying and receiving of visits ; the more so, as it is 
'especially the social element which preponderates in the French 
character, and which renders delightful that very interchange 
of courtesies which we, reserved islanders, are too often inclined 
to regard as mere irksome duties. Compared with other 
nations, the French are a stay-at-home race. They love their 
Belle France , and do not willingly leave it. They are attached 
to their own customs and language, and easily become very 
homesick in a foreign land. But at home they like locomotion 
well enough ; far from shutting themselves up in their four 
walls, and boasting that “ every Frenchman's house is his castle,” 
they foregather with their friends and neighbours on every 
possible occasion, and throw wide open their doors of hospitality 
at all hours of the day. 

Visiting is the performance of a duty ; and, to become 
agreeable and easy, it ought to be practised whilst still joung. 
For this reason, the French take their little people with them 
to call on their acquaintances, and sometimes send them alone 
to face the ordeal of a formal visit ; and, moi cover, fiequently 
leave them the entire responsibility of entertaining guests who 
may arrive at their house — all, as they designate it, to pt event 
our Henri and Josephine from becoming sau cage, w uc 1 

be dreadful.” f .. . , 

A sauvage person is something awful to the polished 1 renc 

mind ! 
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elcomeJ^: 

not be persuaded to enter a 

oun- * an vvh ° Tthere already, and who fli es 
Imagine a > *. is any on ^^gd ladies as he would 

drawing-room 1 a bevy ' the young maiden who 
aS pl ' eCiP h^ of cannibal*! 1 ,,;^ ten minutes to pronounce 

s «««",£ to the roots ' air ir 

“ VCS ’ “ifm sing or P la y ! . t v0un g maiden are a couple of 

“iwSSon.ty ° f F-nch 

sm ^cs ***** J inary Parisian parent would be slightly 


Academy,” and any 
shamed of them. this painful shyness natural to 

Nothing helps to ove seeing fresh faceS) and being 

3 ma " y Ty friendly intercourse with strangers. 

bliged to hold friend} dreaded in the juvenile visitor is 

The next danger so ^ forwardne ss and familiarity ; and it 

ie corresponding excess ^ thig f au i t forms but the second 

ot un frequently hap P e ^ of t he sauvage children just 

lendoned— -for what ^more natural than that they should go 

•om the one extre ™^ i ° ^ b ave half-a-dozen boys or girls 

, you! house VC for the afternoon who, for the first half-hour, 
J t Took at one another, but stare stolidly at you and then 
t the carpet, answer you in muttered whispers, and who, by 
nd by, drop their mantle of timidity and become alarmingly 
oisterous, and end by behaving more indecorously than they 

ould dare to do at home ! . . . „ 

Let us take a peep across the Channel, and steal a u un c e 
•om the diary of the Monsieur and Madame who live in a white 
ouse with green shutters and two little balconies, out near tie 
iois de Boulogne. “Husband, I have just received an invitation 
rom Madame Le Brun for this afternoon, and I think of taking 
he children with me, as my friend mentions that her grant 
hildren arrived last night.” “ Well, my dear,” is the reply. 
three little people are a great many — rather an imposition 
ndeed. However, they know how to behave themselves, aI 
if their school tasks are done I have no objection. I arri sU ^ 

it will give them great pleasure. All the same, it might be " 
1 1 . 


^ /A. 1 1 u 

speat the usual directions to them ” 

‘ Oh, of - 


course ! replies Madame. “ Come here, 

iPlinC, and t 'PL • , . * ~ fdnrp 


Edwa rd ’ 
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afternoon. But first, remember when^TT ' 

Le Brun’s — be careful to clean , m , ^ ar nve at Madame 
off your hat, Edward. the *»• Take 

so as to allow your mother and i • ter ’ and stand aside . 
Give your rigl/hands, aU of iVto'thet " l ° P f S in ** 
face when she speaks to you and ans ° S '**** °° k m her 
modestly. Don’t finger any of th^ dlst 'nctly and 

but remember the safe rule , r °‘ naments ln the r °om, 
nothing.’ You will meet other’ children 

house Now, you are to help to amuse them, and endeavour 
o lender your visit a real enjoyment to them as well' as to 
the hostess herself. In short, we are all going to our good 
fi lend s this afternoon not merely to divert ourselves, but to 
afford pleasure to others.” 

A visit undertaken in this spirit is certain to prove a success! 

In some houses where the children call unattended, the host 
and hostess unfortunately are not endowed with the tact and 
common sense of dear Madame Le Brun j and the little people 
may be subjected to all sorts of indiscreet cross-questionings, 
such as: “ Tell me, Henri, whether do you like your papa or your 
mamma best? Do you not think it is prettier, Josephine, here 
than in your own house? Would you like to be my little girl?” 

Happily the children have been told categorically by their 
real mamma, that they are to speak very little in this company ; 
that the lady of the house is not much accustomed to children 
and probably takes them for much younger than they actually 
are. They must be patient and polite with her, however, and to 
any embarrassing questions, they may return some such simple 
reply as : “ We really couldn’t say,” or “ I am sure I don t know. 

It is much to be regretted that at the present day the works 
of fiction printed in Paris, and spread so much abroad, should 
be precisely those specimens of literature that convey miserable 
ideas of French home-life. The foreigner who would judge of 
everyday existence in France must not base his notions on the 
descriptions he finds in the most populai libiary nove s. o 
appreciate the true sterling qualities of the Iienci, le 
go and live among them for awhile as theii guest. 

Then his heart will be touched by a hundred little dome t 
episodes ; none, of course, interesting enoug i to &‘ acc \ 

of the sensational novel, yet all so many proofs of St ““' 
friendship and delicate good-breeding. For above all things 
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7' oW11 house. He understands 

chines as host m n at their ease. He opens 

Frenchman iters, o]d and y ° whole heart to them, and 
h0W t0 P w his whole house, but ^ enjoyment . The fact of 
"traU^i^^'lfhrroof.whethcr by his own invitation, 

. tranger being untl children's, places the former, so to 
iu Wife's, or by one of «h jnsult or to protect He feels 
speak, in his "„ e over the sojourner; he ,s at home, 

that he has an ^^Jvaliy prompts kindness and devo- 
thc other is not. 1 Fr ench house-father is glad to exercise 
tion, and our C a j 1 ' 1 j to his disposition, 
the hospitality so nat the sam c happy art of enter- 

His children very soon acqu^ of age or sex 

taining all the house o » ^ pa|ace , if he sees that o|d 

Little Paul will stop V 'He does not know her at all, 

lady yonder alone in the par» is ^ friend of papa , s m 

but he rompreien^ ^ vanjshing be fore her gaze, he bethinks 
mammas s , • ^ ente ,-tain her until some of the grown-up 

Strive. He is not sure as to whether she is a married 
, nnt • SO after a moment’s reflection he addresses her as 
ScLo," on account of the quaint French rule he has learnt, 
which declares this form to be the more polite in case of doubt. 

Some day, when Paul has grown older, and has become a 
collcgien, or pupil of one of the public schools, his parents will give 
him the permission to invite one of his young companions home 
to spend a Thursday at their house— for the schools in Paris all 
close on Thursday as well as on Sunday. I hey do not inquire 
beforehand which is the cleverest lad in the class, or the one 
whose relations are the most influential, or for the handsomest 
youth to cut a good figure in the Jardin des Plantes with their 
own boy, and reflect credit on their party. They are moie 
noble-minded than all that ; and their object is an honourable 
one, although two-fold, namely, to train their own child, and 
confer kindness on another’s. The lad they invite will probably 
be some lonely-hearted little orphan. And Paul’s father 
ananges the entire programme for the young stranger’s visit- 
A portion of his own valuable time he will snatch from his 
usiness in order to devote himself to the lad’s entertainment 
mkrl t " ot . satlsfied > as so me easy-going, middle-aged gentlemen 
to A ™ S “A a Case ' t0 leave ‘hem for the whole afternoon 
ercy of the groom, who. of rniirw «,n„lrl relish nothing 
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better than to initiate the little ma c tprc • . , 

puppy-rearing, ferreting, and the bartering of fan t T?*™ 8 ° f 
Oh. no. Paul’s father ,„:u .. fan-tailed pigeons. 


Oh, no, Paul’s father will treat panl’c r • i 

1 lauls fr >end precisely as he 

cat Ins Pai * 

That discretion and delicacy offeelTng which 


should Avish another boy’s father to f- , precisel > 

spoil him, but he will be kind to him. ^ He wiU not 


a good host and hostess, is quite as y l u 1S f nc «ssary in 
at other people's houses. ToMer .X f "" Cal ' Cr 

visitor beware of yielding to the vulgar faults 

ostentation, and garrulousness. H^umveness, 

Mrs. Askwell is a first-rate manager in her own house • she is 
clever and amusing and has a large circle of acquaintance;. Y 
they are all a little afraid of her on account of one peculiarity 
which she has had since she was a very little girl at school 
When she pays a visit at her friend’s house, she commences by 
“ picking the servants and cross-questioning the children 
You see, when Mrs. Askwell was a child she used to touch 

and fingei everything she could lay her little hands upon 

especially at children’s parties; and her two old aunts, who 
brought her up, thought her a prodigy of intelligence because 
she startled all the other old ladies with her precocious 
questions. 

Ostentation is another species of impoliteness which may 
mar a visit. In grown-up people it generally takes the form of 
fussiness and patronising condescension, whilst in children it is 
apt to show itself in vulgar bragging and boasting. It was our 
lot one day to receive the visits of three members of one family 
consecutively. First the mother called ; and, after she had left, 
her eldest daughter ; and, finally, the youngest child came over 
for something her mother had forgotten. “ Oh dear ! quite a 
nice little place you have here, not nearly so stuffy as I expected 
to find it ! It is quite refreshing here after all these giand 
houses one sees novv-a-days ! ” These were the first voids of 
Mrs. X. when she entered our parlour, and some friends who 
were present thought her a very refreshing kind of person as 
she uttered them. Half-an-hour later Miss . ca e . - 

cast her eyes superciliously round the room, anc ouc 
ludicrously pompous manner to each peison to w iom - ie 
introduce! Poising her cup of tea in her ^^£*7 
of a doge, she spoke very little. At 

bored accents, “ I came over, you know, on accoun q 
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the right thing to do. Rut, fact 
nthcr said it 'f s . • ting except in our own set.” 
and because .n ljtt , e time for ' we we re favoured by the 
is, I have awh / Qur good n at ^ hour later on in the day_ 

As a fina f fittle Mabel X- ab ° l j thQUght it couldn’t matter 
P reSe f e °fo.-ot her para* ^ a new one every day, one 
“Mot*? * sUC h a lot ! SI * tell y ou my mamma has 
n> ucl1 ’ s ie ‘ h 0 f her gowns. be and so has sister. And I 
10 "'Anew clotl.es in |’f r "* en [ ' g0 up to town with papa 
a^thave iust ^^;;,, pap a can afford all that, and a 

„rcat deal more ! unm j s takable symptoms, observed an 

8 -This child has the mam ^ jf nobody rescues her, she 
0 ]d gentleman in the corn , ^ ^ stages> tiU she has become 

must inevitably P^ s x herself.” • • • ■ 

as incurable as poor vi _• and 0 nly as a means of whiling 

Idle talking foi » which cauS es good healthy visiting to 
away the time, * a and sometimeS into petty fibbing and 

degenerate into bo 0 i d lady who “ holds forth” 

scandalmongering. *> her doctor and her domestics ; the 

for an hour and a- same anecdote over an d 

pr „sy old gentleman who tells y ^ ^ chatterboxes , who 

0,er . X" 1 ' alT their audiences with exaggerated accounts of 
Sf^S'Vfrailties, ate a harmful class of visitors, and 
erv undeserving the welcome they too often receive. > 

'it is difficult to estimate how early in life such pernicious 

habits may be contracted. 

A group of ladies were once gathered underneath the 
verandah in a fashionable Southern watering-place. One had a 
novel lying open on her lap ; another, a piece of embroidery ; a 
third with her jewelled hand stroked a lazy little lap-dog. ' 
were reposing on their rustic seats in various attitudes of elegan 
indolence ; whilst, standing in their midst, like some tiny Cup 1 ^ 
among the Graces, was a curly-headed, blue-eyed youngster 
four, in a superb little sailor costume. His bright eyes dancing, 
his sturdy legs planted wide apart, and his hands plunged m 
his pockets, after the manner of Little Lord Fauntleroy, °“‘ 
Jack Tar kept the ladies in fits of laughter, describing the dee 
of prowess he used to accomplish when, like Jack Absolute, 
was “at home.” The precocious language of the little fed 0 ’ 
combined with his baby-lisp and cherub aspect, was irresist.^ 
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> anci the more wonderful hU 

improbable rapidly merging into ^ bccamc -"’' 

the longer and louder the ladies laughed * '".possible- 

developed into a common cock-aruU . ended — douht'ess 

his good papa arrived home from India ia °T' teUer - had not 
peremptory stop to all stances of this sort * t0 PUt 3 

So much for the three snares we have hinted at in • • • 
ness, ostentation, and talkativeness, which threaten ’to r"' 
some people’s minds against visiting in glerT 

It is pleasanter, however, to regard the custom of visitin- 
rom its favourable aspect, as a necessary item for the develop" 5 
ment of humanity ; beginning with its most primitive P ha 
where the savage chief makes an overture of peace to the head 
of some neighbourhood tribe, and ending in the most civilised 
countries, where the most refined classes are distinguished by 
their rivalry in exquisite courtesies to one another. 

And if we search our Bible through, from the page that tells 
how the Patriarch of old received “ Angels unawares,” down to 
the chapter of St. James, which contains such pithy directions 
as to genuine hospitality and true politeness, we shall see visiting 
referred to as a serious duty. 

How well I remember being present once in a house in 
the neighbourhood of Paris when the bully, etiquette, was 
himself seized by the shoulders and shown the way to the 
hall-door ! 

We were seated in groups round the drawing-room, awaiting 
the summons of the dinner-gong. Suddenly the host exclaimed 
“‘Ah, that is true, our cousin Alphonse was to arrive to-day 
from Lyons, and we may be favoured with the pleasure of his 
company. He promised, if possible, to spend the evening 
with us.” 

Scarcely were the words pronounced than the seivant 
opened the door and announced “Monsieur Alphonse. Gieat 
greetings and questionings ensued, and the stianger, who 
appeared to be somewhat fatigued, was speedily ensconced in 
one of the softly-cushioned lounges. His countenance fell 
almost imperceptibly as he seemed to become gradually aware 
that he was not the only guest, and that, moieovcr, tic a 
were in evening toilets, and all the gentlemen except 
— attired in dinner dress-suits. 
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^Tmtle house-father had vanished, 
kind iu r verv quickly attired 


— - — — • A 1 if tic nu u3U *11 > 

„ antiin e our kind » ar very quickly attired 

J^Wfi*** "° uscrS Simi '“ r in CO ' OUrto 

■ ? nature, tl,ls ‘ tho roughly at his ease ; this, 

boyish & moment the g»“? acte d on his nerves, and 

graceful, delicate act 1 ° , h “ long journey better than all the 

revived his spirits after than the exquisitely-cooked 

easy ..chairs in the room, a AIpbon se chatted away, and 

dinner that foH°» ed ' “ he most charming anecdotes to his 
laughed, and recounted attjred in their faultless 

partners right and hjmse|f tho roughly, and made all the 

gala finery. He enjoy because within him a certain 

others enjoy themse ' -a’ been moved by this original touch of 
unseen heart-spring nau The quality which makes an 

his friend’s hospita ity. • — is nothing else than one 

excellent gracet-brotherly love-.hat charity so 

» f ‘.V, I ''described on” the sacred page, as “seeking not her 
““being puffed up.” It must exist in the heart of both 

^'“Your child,” remarked a lady, who, with her little ones, 
was enjoying a very happy holiday at her old school-fellows 
country house, “ your child has decidedly inherited the art of 
entertaining her friends. I never beheld such a perfect little 

hostess.” 

« Ah,” was the rejoinder, “ but that is because your children 
possess the talent of being good guests. I must say, I never 
met with young people so easy to amuse.” 

But it was neither a carefully-studied art, nor yet an) 
inherited talent, which made that visit so very delightful a 
round,” as the Americans say. The real cause was that botr 
hosts and guests, young and old, had come together that day 
each with the firm resolution to give pleasure, not to snatch it 
to think of other people’s enjoyment before that of self ! 


The Influence of Elder Brothers. 

By Major Seton Churchill. 


uring the late Egyptian war Lord Wolseley decided to 
break the enemy s line of communication between Cairo and 
Alexandria at a place called Tel-el-Kcbir. But the enemy 
had entrenched themselves strongly, and so a direct assault 
in open day would have resulted in a frightful loss to the 
attacking party. He decided, therefore, to strike a quick 
sharp blow in the early hours of the morning. But a night- 
march to reach the spot was no easy task, and whoever & led 
the army would have to do so by aid of the stars. As 
naval officers have much experience in navigating ships by 
this means, it was decided to appoint one of them to lead 
the troops. Unfortunately, in the action that took place this 
officer was mortally wounded. When Lord Wolseley was 
informed of it he went to his side, took his hand, and attempted 
to express regret at his sad fate. The young fellow looked 
up and said : “ Oh, General, did I not lead them straight.” 
The dying moments of that young officer were comforted by 
the thought that he had done his duty in leading straight 
those who were, in a way, committed to his charge. This 
illustration is capable of wide application, as has been shown 
by the frequency with which it has been used, but perhaps it 
could not be better utilised than in the application of it to 
the influence that elder brothers have in leading their younger 
brothers straight, or otherwise, in the battle of life. 

Perhaps parents and others who have to do with the training 
of large families do not sufficiently realise what an enormous 
influence for good or for evil elder brothers have on the future 
destinies of the younger members of the family. The ministry 
of elder brothers is a very sacred office, for on its exercise 
depend very great results. An old man, now holding a \crj 
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